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me 'T was faid by Ra- 
leigh, when fome of 
his friends lamented 
his confinement un- 
der a fentence of 
death, which’ he 
knew not how foon 
he might fuffer, “‘ that the world it- 
“* felf was only a larger prifon, out 
** of which fome were every day fe- 
** le&ted for execution.” That there 
is a time when every man is ftrack 
with a fenfe of this awful truth, I 
do not doubt; and, perhaps, a haf- 
ty fpeculatift would conciude, that 
its influence would be itronger in 
proportion as it more frequently oc- 
curred ; but upon every mind that 
is become familiar with calamity, 
calamity lofes it force; and mifery 
pone lefs only by its continuance, 
caufe thofe who have long fuffer- 
ed lofe their fenfibility. 

If he, who lies down at night in 
the vigour and health of five and 
twenty, fhould rife in the morning 
with the infirmities of four-fcore, it 
is not improbable that he would fink 
under a fenfe of his condition ; re- 
gret of enjoyments which could ne- 
ver return, would preclude all that 
remainéd, and the lait mournful ef- 
feéts of decay would be haltened and 
ageravated by anticipation. But 

ofe who have been inteebled by 
degrees, who have been fhaken ten 
years by the palfey,. or crippled by 
the gout, frequently totter about 
upon their crutches with an air of 
waggith jocularity, are always ready 
to entertain their company with a 
jeft, meet their acquaintance with a 
toothlefs grin, and are the firft to 
toaft a young beauty when they can 


fearce lift thg glafs to taeir lips. 
Even criminals’, who Knew that itn 
the morning they were to die, have 
often flept in the night; though very 
few of thofe who have becn commit- 
ted for a capital offence, which they 
knew woald be eafily proved, have 
flept the firft night after they were 
confined. Danger fe fudden and fo 
imminent, alarms, confounds and 
terrifies ; but aiter a time ftupor 
fupplies the want of fortitude; and 
as the evil approaches, it 1s 1n ef- 
te& lefs terrible, except in the mo- 
ment when it arrives; and then, in- 
deed, it is common to Jament that 
infenfibility, which before perhaps 
was voluntarily increafed by drank- 
ennefs or diflipation, by folitary in- 
temperance or tumultuous compa- 


"There is fome reafon to believe, 
that ** this power of the world to 
‘* come,” as it is exprefied in the 
fublimity of Eaftern metaphor, is 
generally felt at the fame age. ‘The 
dread of death has ieldom been 
found to intrude upon the chearful- 
neis, fimplicity and innocence of 
children; they gaze at a funeral 
proceflion with as much vacant curi- 
Olity asatany other fhew, & fee the 
world change before them without 
the leaft fenie of their own fhare in 
the viciflitude. In youth, when all 
the appetites are ftrong, and every 
gratification is heightened by novel- 
ty, the mind refitis mournful impref- 
fions with a kind of elaftic power, by 
which the fignature that is forced 
upon it is mmmediately effaced : 
when thistumult firitt fubfides, while 
the attachment to life is yet itrong, 
and the mind begins tolook farwaed, 
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and concert meafures by which thofe and contribute very much to 
enjoyments may be fecured whichit its return. It is indeed, fcarce pol- 
is folicitous to keep, or otheis ob- fible, that it fheuld return with the 
tained to-atone for the difappoint- fame forte, becaufe the power of no=- 
ments that are paft, then death ftarts velty is neceffarily exhaufted in the 
up like a fpectre in ali histerrors, fir onfet. Some incidents, how- 
the blood is chilled at his appear- ever, there are, which renew the ter- 
ance, he is perceived to approach ror; and they feldom fail to renew 
witha conitant and irrefiftible pace, the parpofe: upon the death of-a 
retreat is impoffible, and refiftance friend, a parent, or a wife, the com- 
is vain. forts and the confidence of eyed 
The terror and anguifh whichthis are atan end; the moment that fal- 
image produces whenever it firft pends the influence of temptation, 
rufhes upon the mind, are always reftores the power of con{cience, and 
complicated with a fenfe of guilt amd at once rectifiesthe underitanding. 
remorfe; and generally produce He, who has been labouring to ex- 
fome haity. and zealous purpofes of plain away thofe duties which he had 
more uniform virtue and more ar- not fortitude to praftife, then fees 
dent devotion, of fomething that the vanity of the attempt; he re- 
may fecure us, not only from the grets the time that is patt, and re- 
worm that never dies and the fire folves to improve that which re- 
that is not quenched, but from total mains: but if the firilt purpofe of re- 
mortality, and admit hapeto the re- formation has been ineffectual, the 
gions beyond the grave. fecond is feldom executed ; asthe 
This purpofeis feldom wholly ree fenfe ot danger by which itis pro- 
linguifhed, though it is not always duced is not douse the motive is 
executed with vigour and perfeve- lefs; and as the power of appetite 
rance; the reflection which pro- is increafed by habitual gratifiea- 
duced it often recurs, but it ftillre- tion, the oppofition is more: ‘the 
«curs with lefs force; defire of imme- new conviction wears off; the du- 
diate pleafure becomes predomi- ties are again neglected as unnecel- 
nant; appetiteis no longer reftrain- fary which are found to be -unplear 
ed; & either all attempts to fecure fant; the Jethargy of the foul re- 
future happinefs are deferred ‘* toa turns, and as the danger incredfes 
‘* more convenient feafon,” or fome fhe becomes lefs fufceptible of fear. 
expedients are fought to render fen- _ Thes the dreadful condition of 
fuality & virtue compatible, and to him, ‘* who looks back.after having 
obtain every object of hope without *‘ pat his hand to the plough,” 
leflening the treafures of poffeflion. may be refolved into natural caules; 
‘Thus vice naterally becomes the oak it may be affirmed, upon mere 
difciple of infidelity; and the philofophical principles, that there 
wretch who dares not afpire tothe is a call which is repeated no more, 
heroic virtue of a Chriftian, liftens and an apoftacy from which it is ex- 
with eagernefs to every objection a- tremely difficult to return. 2 
gainit the authority of that law by Let thofe who ftill delay, that 
which he is condemned, and labours which yet they believe to be of e- 
in vain to eftablith another that will ternal moment, remember, that 
acquit him: he forms many argu- their motives to effect it will ftill 
ments to juflify natural defires; he grow weaker, and the difficulty ef 
learns at lengthtoimpofe upon him- the work perpetually, increafe ; to 
felf, and aflents to principles which neglect it now, thereforeis a p 
_yet in his heart he does not bélieve ; . that it will-be co any for ever: & 
e thinks himfelf convinced, that if they are rouzed by this thought, 
virtue muft be happinefs, and then let theminftantly improve its influ- 
dreams that happinefs is virtue, ence ; for even this thought when it 
Thefe frauds, though they would returns, will return with lefs,power, 
have been impoffible in the hour of and tho’ it thould rouze them now 
conviction and terror, are yet prac- -will perhaps rouze them.no more. 
tiled with greateafe when itis pai, But let them not confide in fuch vir- 
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The Life of William of Wykeham. st 
tue as can be prattifed without a nor-houfes, or places of refidence, 
ftruggle, and which interdiéts the properly accommodated for the re~ 
ratincation of no paflion but ma- ception of themielves and their re- 
ice; nor adopt principles which tinue ; together with many granges, 
could never be believed atthe only parks, warrens, and the like. Such 
time when they could be ufeful; was the thate & grandeur, in which 
like arguments which men fome at that time lived the minifters of a 
times form when they flumber, and religion, intended to infpire humi- 
- moment they awake difcover to lity and lowlinefs of heart; the 
e abfurd. profeffed difciples of a mafter, who 

Let thofe who in the anguifh ofan had nota place in which to lay his 
awakened mind have regretted the head! Wykeham immediately fet 
pat, and refolved toredeem itin about repairing ail his epifcopal 
the future, perftit-invariably to do buildings in jfuch a- manner as 
whatever they then withed-to have might be expected from a prelate 
done. Let this be eftablithed asa of his fpirit, and of his fill and 
conitant rule of action, and oppofed experience in archite&ture ; and in 
to all the cavils of fophiftry and the repairs of the houfes and pa- 
fenfe ; tor this with will ivevitably laces belonging to his See, and in 
return when it mutt for ever beinet- feveral new buildings which he 
feciual, atthat awful moment, when raifed upon the eftates of the bi- 
** the fhadow of death thall be fhopric, he expended above twenty 
** firetched over them, and:that thoufand marks. In 1373, the bi- 
‘* nighteommencein whichnoman fhop held a vifitation of his whole 
** can work.” diocese; not only of the fecelar 
clergy, but allo of the monaiteries 


and relicious hovfes of all forts, all 
ame tit ) Pht of SRR which he vifited:in perfon: and 
 Sipep of Wiachener. the next year he fent his commif- 
(Continued from Page 23.) fioners with powers to correct and 
reform the feveral irregularities and 

N Otwithflanding Wykeham was abufes which he had difcovered in 
fo much employed in affairs of the courfe of his vifitation. Some 
fiate, and fo much taken upin his years afterwards, the bifhop haying 
perfonal attendance upon the king, three feveral times vifited alli the 
pe he did not neglect the duties of religious houfes throughout his dio- 
isepifcopal funétion, nor the care cefe; and having thoroughly in- 
of his diocefe. When he was in formed himieit of the flare and con- 
full poffeffion of his bifhopric, one dition of each, and of the particn- 
of the firft things which engaged lar abafes which required correc- 
his attention, was the care of the tion and reformation, befides the 
epifcopal houfes and buildings, orders which he had already given, 
many of which his predecetior and the remedies which he had ac- 
had left out of repair, and in a cafionaliy applied by his commif- 
ruinous condition. (g) The build- fioners, now iflued his injunétions 
ings belonging to che bifhops of to each of them; which were ac- 
Winchetter were at this time very commodated to the feveral exigen- 
large and numerous ; for they had cies, and intended ta correét the 
ten or twelve different caftles, ma- abufes introduced, and to recall 


(¢) Wykeham made the executors of the late prelate Edyngdon pay 1662. ros. 
ferling, for dilapidations ; he alfo made a further demand upon them of 700 
marks, which they acknowiedged, and promifed to pay. The flanding ftock of 
the bithopric, which was delivered to him, was 127 draught horfes, 1556 head 
of biack cattle, 3376 weathers, 4777 ewes, and 3521 lambs; ail which were 
fed wpon the lands of the bifhopric. The bifhops of Winchefter, in thofe days, 
muft have been very unreafonable, if they confidered themfelves as not fufficiently 
paid, at leaft fo far as they could be paid by the good things of Tuis world, for 
their Mare in the government ot the seg of Chrift, 
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them all to th: ftriét obfervance of 
the rules of their refpeétive orders. 
Many of theie injunétions are ftil! 
remaining, and are evidences of the 
care and attention with which he 
yee this part of his epifcopal 

uty. 

The zeal and affiduity with 
which Wykeham purfued the ne- 
ceflary work of difcipline, and the 
reformation of abufes, appears par- 
ticularly in the pains he took to re- 
ftore the hofpital of St. Crofs, at 
Sparkeford, near Winchefter, to the 
Original defign of its founder. This 
famous hoipitalk was founded by 
Henry de Blois, bifhop of Win- 
chelter, and brother to king Ste- 
phen, in the year 1132, and was 
very nobly endowed ; but the re- 
venues were in procefs of time ini- 
quitoufly embezzled by thofe whofe 
duty. it was to fee them properly 
difpofed of. Wykeham wes re- 
folved to redrefs this grievance, and 
exerzed all his endeavours for that 
purpofe. But he met with many 
difficulties and obfiruétions in this 
bufinefs, and was engaged in a 
troublefome difpute concerning it, 
which lafted upwards of fix years ; 
the affair having been brought be- 
fore the Pope. However, Wyke- 
ham’s refolution and perfeverance 
having at length overcome all oppo- 
fition, he called the delinquents to 
a fevere account; and reinftated 
the hofpital ina lits rights, reftorin 
in every retpett its primitive ufe 
and cuiioms, agreeable to the ori- 

inal imtention of its foonder. 
t is t> be regretted, that Wyke- 
ham’s behaviour in this refpect is 
not oftener imitated by thofe whofe 
fituation authorizes and enables 
them to examine Into the manage- 
ment of charitable inftitutions: 
For there are too many of theie, 
which by the mifmanagement, neg- 
ligence, or difhonefty of thofe to 
whom the care of them is intrufted, 
are prevented from anfwering, at 
leaft in a great degree, the generous 
and benevolent intentions of their 
founders. Perfons in affluent cir- 
cumftances, therefore, who are po- 
ve-nors of hofpitals, would often 
do much more Savion to fociety, by 
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frauds and negligences of the of- 
ficers of fuch inilitutions which are 
already eftablifhed, and by placing 
them upon a proper footing, than 
by the largeit donations to new 
foundations. 

The abufes which Wykeham had 
obferved in the hofpital of St. Crofs, 
awakened his attention to other 
charities of the fame nature. Whilft 
he had that affair upon his hands, 
he held a vifitation of the hofpital 
of St. Thomas in Southwark ; and 
afterwaeds that of Sandon, in the 
county of Surry ; and the irregulas 
rities which he found in thofe hof- 
pitals he correéted, no oppofition 
being made to his authority. And 
at the fame time that he was thus 
engaged in the reformation of thefe 
charitable inftitutions, he was form- 
ing the plan of a more noble and 
extenfive foundation of his own. 
He had refolved to difpofe of the 
great wealth of which he was pof- 
feffed in fome charitable and pub- 
lic fpjrited ufe ; but when he came 
to fix his choice upon fome defign, 
he was confiderably embarrafied to 
know how he fhould pitch upon one 
that was likely to be of the greatett 
public benefit, and the leatt diapte 
to abufe. On this oecafion he ex- 
amined with great care the various 
rules of the religious orders, and 
compared with them the lives of 
the feveral profeiiors ; but he faid, 
that he was with grief obliged to 
declare, that he could not any 
where find that the ordinances of 
their founders, according to their 
true defign and intention, were at 

refent obferved by any of them. 

his refle&tion, which much af- 
feted. him, almoft determined 
him to diftribute his riches among 
the poor and indigent with his own 
belie: However, the confidera- 
tion of the late great redudtion of 
the number of the clergy, by petti- 
lences and otherwife, induced him 
to change that refolution. The 

reat plague, which raged in Eng- 
and for five months only, in the 
year 1349, is faid to have fwept 
away aimoft one half of the peo- 
ple, and nine parts out of ten of 
the clergy. Jt carried off whole 


¢xerting themfelyes to prevent the families together, and left none re- 


wnaining, 
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maining. There were buried in 
the church-yard called the Charter- 
Houfe, in London, fifty thou- 
fand perfons, who died of it. In 
the hofpital of London, in the 
county of Surry, the mafter and 
brethren, every one of them, died 
of it. The parifh churches were 
for the moft part deferted, and lett 
without divine fervice; and at Ox- 
ford the fchools were fhut, and the 
fcholars difperfed themielves, or 
died. The clergy were by this 
means become fo icarce, that after- 
wards great numbers of illiterate 
Jaymen, who could hardly read. the 
common fervice, and much lefs un- 
deritand it, were admitted into holy 
orders. In 1361, there was ano- 
ther, called the fecond or leiler 
plague, which carried off great 
numbers of -the common people, 
many of the nobility, and feven of 
the bijhops. There was a third 
plague in the year 1368, and ano- 
ther in 1370, which raged particu- 
larly at Oxford. Wykeham, there- 
fore, influenced by the confidera- 
tion of thefe great national calami- 
ties, determined at laft to do all 
that was in his power to remedy this 
defolation of the church, by reliev- 
Ing poor fcholars in their clerical 
education, and to eftablifh two col- 
leges of ftudents, for the fupport 
and: increafe of Chriftian know- 
ledge, and for the improvement of 
the liberal arts & fciences. Accord- 
ingly he purchafed feveral par- 
cels of ground in the city of Ox- 
ford, on which to found his intend- 
ed college. His college of Win- 
cheiter, which he intended as a 
nuriery for that of Oxtord, was part 
of his original plan ; for before he 
proceeded any farther in his defign 
for the latter, he eftablifhed a fchool 
at Winchefter, of the fame kind, 
and for the fame purpofe, with tie 
former; and he made an agreement 
with Richard de Herton, that for 
ten years, he ‘hould diligently in- 
ftruct in grammatical learning, as 
many poor icholars as the bifhop 
fhould fend him: Wykéham agree- 
ing likewife to provide Herton with 
a proper affiftant. 

But whilft our prelate was endea- 
vouring to carry intoexecution thefe 
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generous defigns, he was fuddenly 
attacked, by a party which was 
formed againft him at court, and in 
fuch a manner as reduced him toa 
neceflity of laying afide his defigns 
for the prefent. But in order to un- 
derftand this affair, it will be ne- 
ceflary to take a view of the ftate of 
public affairs in England at this pe- 
riod. 
[To be continued.]} 


Extraf from the Nertu Barron, 
Number 182. 


A [though the arts of the Antife- 
janean faction have raifed up 
and drawn together innumerable 
black clouds, which carken the 
horizon of politics, and feem big 
with impending ftorms, yet no can- 
did obferver of our preient public 
proceedings, can be dubious of the 
ipeedy dithpation of thefe threaten- 
ing portents without the leaft in- 
terruption or infringement of the 
peace of the nation. A Miniftry 
favoured by Mr, Pitt, and defirous 
to be directed by Parliament-in all 
their critical arrangements, can ne- 
ver be at alofs for proper expedi- 
ents in the moft urgent exigencies ; 
nor can they ever be caught at a 
difadvantage either in refpect to the 
want of wifdom in forming plans 
for the public happine(s, or of power 
to carry them into execution when 
formed. The approbation of Mr, 
Pitt will always afiure them of po» 
polecie, and the high affittance of 
arliament (ander providence) pro- 
cure them fuccefs. 

It has been, indeed, too much 
the practice of former Mivilters, 
not only to plan; and confult of, 
amongit themfelves, the greateft 
national affairs, but actually to 
execute fo much of them as was 
in their power, before they ap- 
plied for the aid of parliament 
for the compleating the work they 
had fo felf-iufficien:ly began ; never 
doubting of their ability to>con- 
vince the fenate of the propriety of 
their meafures. In this imagina- 
tion, however, they have been very 
often miftaken, and their prelump- 
tuous confidencein a fubfequent ap- 
proval, 
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Proval of parliament (by which the 
Ration was involved in almoft inex- 
tricable difficulties) been attended 
with impeachment, with ignominy, 

with ruin. Thus the feveral favou- 
rite minifters of pomes the Firft, 

fought all their refources in their 
own and their matter’s wifdom, 

ftriving on all occafions to drive the 
parliament to the approbation of 
meafures it never adviied ; and all 
the fucceeding arbitrary adminiftra- 
tions of the two Charles’s & the {te 
cond James, jogged on in the fame 

impolitic roady wholly depending 
on an affylum in the plenitude of 
the royal power; infomuch, thatthe 
hiftories of thofe times are little 
more than details of the various ca- 
lamities, which by thefe unconftitu- 
tional praétices, the minifiers en- 
tailed upon themfelves, their maf- 
ters, and their country. 

Warned, perhaps, by thefe un- 
fuecefsful proceedings, or, rather, 
initigated by a fincere regard for the 
Britifth conttitution, the minifters 
now in power have wiiely fhunned 
thofe fieps. which might have led 
them into the moit diftrefled cir- 
Cuniftances an Englifh adminiftra- 
tion can be liable to, I mean the 
difpleafure, the cenfure of parlia- 
ment. They have prudently coun- 
felled the calling of the fenate to fit 
for the difpatch of bufinefs, in order 
for its advifing of thofe fchemes 
which can only be formed by its 
wifdom, & fupported by its power. 
Thus we fee, that, by this wife 
conduct, they have not merely re- 
moved from themfelves every pof- 
fibility of blame on any lucklefs 
event, but placed the care of the 
public fafety, into fuch hands as 
can beft provide for the national 
repole. 

n vain, Sir, will the antiminifte- 
ria) writers torture this commenda- 
ble diicretion into a tacit confeflion 
of infufficiency. Men of fenfe, of 
penetration, of candour, will put a 
more meritorious conftru@iioa upon 
a circumiance fo very laudable. 
When fo much depends on the firit 
ftep to be taken in the knotty effairs 
of America, | would ak whether 
any miniliry could be called a pru- 
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dent one, that would venture to 
proceed on fuch a delicate point 
without having recourfe to parlia- 
ment for advice and affiftance? The 
deliberation is the moft important 
that can well be conceived. 

Of fuch great confequence, Mr. 
North Briton, is the prefent crifis, 
and {fo great the event depending on 
the firft meafures that fhall be taken 
in purfuance of the advices hourl 
expected from America, that I thin 
I may confidently affert, that no 
humana wifdom lefs than the highetft, 
can beefteemed fufficient to direé& 
the fteps mott fit to be taken there- 
on ; & that any adminiftration which 
would have prejumed to. have pror 
ceeded of itfelf, on a bufinefs fo 
weighty, muft have hazarded, by its 
felf-iuficiency, the fecurity of the 
prenceh empire the world ever 

new ; and loit us, perhaps, Ameri- 
ca for ever. 

I cannot agree with our late mi- 
nifters, and efpecially Mr. George 
Grenville (who the other day pub- 
lickly pronounced it to be his opi- 
nion) that ** Force ought to be im- 
‘© mediately made ufe of againft the 
‘¢ Americans ;” becaufe, I think 
force fhould always be the dernier 
refort againit perfons who err in 
judgement. Humanity” entitles 
them to more merciful treatment, 
and reafon of ftate recommends a 
greater degree of moderation, with 
men whofe hearts are not infected 
with the malignancy of a rebe!lious 
difpofition. ‘The fault is in their 
heads. They fuppofe themfelves to 
be only fupporting their rights as 
free fubjects. Let us, then, allow 
them a little time to awake from 
out of that fenfelefg dream. The 
delirium may wear off by means of 
mild remedies. He is never account- 
ed a good phyfician who has teo 
fuddenly recourfe to rough medi- 
cimes ; drenches, blife:s, bieedings, 
and fuch violent applications. 1 
mult, therefore, exprefs my appro- 
bation of that better opinion enter- 
tained by our prefent prudent mini- 
tters, that ‘* the rod of correction 
** is never to be held up till it fully 
ee appears that reproof cannot pre- 


“ vail. 
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Letter from a Chinefe in London, 


Letter from a Chinefe in London, de- 


feribing the Fondne/s of the Englifh 
for Arange Sights. 


HO’ the frequent invitations I 
receive from men of diftinétion 
here might excite the vanity of fome, 
I am quite mortified however when 
I confider the motives that infpire 
their civility. I am dent for not to 
be treated as a friend, but to fatish 
curiofity; not to beentertained {fo 
much as wondered at; the fame 
earneftnefs which excites them to 
fee a Chinefe, would have made 
them equally. proud of a vifit from 
a rhinoceros. 

From the higheft to the loweft, 
this people feem fond of fights and 
moniters. I am told of a perion 
here who gets a very comfortable 
livelihood by making wonders, and 
then felling or fhewing them to 
the people for money, no matter how 
infignihcant they were in the begin- 
ning ; by locking’ them up clofe, and 
fhewing for money, they foon be- 
came prodigies! His firft effay an 
this way was to exhibit himfelf asa 
wax-work figure behind a glads door 
at a puppet fhow. Thus keeping 
the {pectators at a proper dilkance, 
and having his head adorned witha 
copper crown, he looked exiremely 
matural, and werg like the hfe ithelf. 
He continued this exhibition Wath 
fuccefs, till an involuntary @& of 

neezing brought him to life before 
all the {fpe&ators, and confequently 
rendered him for that time as eneire- 
ly ufelefs, as the ere inhabi- 
tant of a catacomb. ) 

Determined to act the flatue n 
more, he next levied contributions 
under the figure of an Indian king?; 
and by painting his face, and coun- 
terfeiting the favage howl, he fright- 
ed feveral ladies and children with 
amazing fuccefs: in this manner 
therefore he might have lived very 
comfortably, had he not been arref- 
ted for a deb: that was contracted 
when he was'the figure in wax-work : 

‘thus his face underwent an involun- 
itary ablution, and‘he found himfelf 
ced to his primitive complexion 

and indigence. ; 

After fome time, being freed from 


$$ 
gaol, he was now grown wiler, and 
wftead of making himfelf a wonder, 
was refolved only to make wonders, 
He learned the art of pafling up 
mummies; was never ata lois for 
an artificial /ujus mature; nay, it 
has been reported, that he has fold 
feven petrified lobiters of his own 
manufacture to a noted collector of 
rarities ; but this the learned Cra- 
covious Putridus has undertaken to 
refute in a very elaborate differta- 
tion. 

His laft wonder was nothing more 
than an halter, yet by this halter he 
gained more than by all his former 
exhibitions. ‘The people, 1 feems, 
had got it in their heads, thatacer- 
tain noble criminal was to be hangy 
ed with a filken rope. Now there 
was nothine they fo much defired 
to fee as this very rope ; and hewas 
relolved to gratify their Curiofity : 
he therefore got one made, not only 
of filk, but to render it the more 
ftriking, feveral threads of gold were 
intermixed. The people paid their 
amoney only to fee filk, but were 
highly fatisfied when they found it 
was mixed with gold into the bar- 
gain. Itis fcare neceflary to men- 
tion, that the projeétor fold his filk- 
en-rope for almoit what it had coft 
him, as foon as the criminal was 
known to be hanged in hempen ma- 
terials. 

By their fondnefs of fights, one 
would be apt toimagine, that in- 
ftead of defiring to fee things as they 
dhould be, they are rather folicitous 
of feeing them as they ought not to 
be. | A cat with ‘four legs is difre- 
garded, though never fo ufeful; but 
af it has, but. two, and is confe- 
gently incapable of catching mice, 
‘tis reckaned ineftimable, and every 
man,of taite is ready to raife the 
aaction.. A:man, though in his per 
fon faultiefs as an aerial genius, 
might dtarve ; but if ftuck over with 
hideous warts like a porcupine, his 
fortune is+«m for ever, and he 
may propagate the breed with impa- 
nity and applaufe. ! 

A good woman‘in my neighbour- 
hood, who was bred an habit-ma- 
er, though the handled her needle 
tolerably well, could fearcely get 
employment. But being obliged by 
an accident to have both her hands 
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cut of from the. elblows, what 
would in another country have been 
her ruin, made her fortune here, fhe 
mow was thought more fit for her 
trade than before ; bafinefs flowed 
in apace, and all people paid for 
feeing the mantua-maker who 
wrought without hands. ‘ 

A gentleman thewing me his col- 
le&tion of. pictures, ftopped at one 
with uliar admiration ; there, 
cries he, is an ineitimable piece. I 

azed at the picture for fome time, 
tcould fee none of thofe graces 
with which he feemed enraptured ; 
it appeared to me the moft paltry 
piece of the whole collection: I 
therefore demanded where thofe 
beauties lay, of which I was yet in- 
fenfible. Sir, cries he, the merit 
does not confift in the piece, but in 
the manner in which it was done. 
The painter drew the whole with 
his foot, and heldthe pencil between 
his toes: I bought it at a very great 
rice ; for peculiar merit fliould ever 
rewarded. 

But thefe people are not more fond 
of wonders than liberal in reward- 
ng thofé who thew them. From 
’. the wonderful dog of knowledge at 
4prefene under the Ego the 
nobility, down to the man with the 
‘box, who profeffes to thew the moff 
amit ation of nature that was ever fen; 
they. ail live in laxury. A finging 
woman {hall colle& fubferiptions in 
her own coach and fix; a fellow fhall 
-make a fortune by toffing a ftraw 
from his toe to his nofe ; one in par- 
ticular has found that eating firewas 
the mott ready way to live; and a- 
nother who gingles feveral bells fix- 
.ed to his cap, is the only man that 
I know of who has. received emolu- 
-ment from the labours of his head. 

A young author, aman of go 
nature and learning, was complain- 
-ing to me fome nights ago of this 
miiplaced penesedty of the times. 
‘Here, fayshe, peed) eee, a= of 
my youth in attempting to initruct 
and amuie my fellow creatures, and 
all my reward has been folitude, po- 
verty, and reproach; while a tel- 
low, poflefled of even the fmalief 
fhare of fidling merit, or who has 
perhaps learned towhiitle double, is 
sewarded, applauded, and carefled! 





Letter from a Chine/fe ix London. 





Prythee, young man, faysI to him 
are you ignorant, thatin fo large a 
city as this, it is better to be an a- 
miufing than-an ufeful member of 
fociety ? Can you leap up, and touch 
your feet four times before you come 
to the ground? No, Sir. Can you 
pimp for a man of quality ? No, Sir. 
Can you ftand upon two horfes at 
full fpeed ? No, Sir. Can you fwal- 
low a pen-knife? J can do none o 
thefe tricks. Why then, cried I, 
there is no other prudent means of 
fubfiftence left batto apprize the 
town that you fpeedily intend to 
eat up your own nofe, by fubfcrip- 
t10n. 

I have frequently regretted that 
none of our eaftern pofture mafters or 
fhow men have ever ventured to En- 
gland. I fhould be pleafed to fee 
that money circulate in Afia, which 
is now fent to Italy and France, in 
order to bring their vagabonds hi- 
ther. Several of our tricks would 
undoubtedly give the Englith high 
fatisfaction. Men of fathion would 
be greatly pleafed with the poftures 
as well as the condefcention of our 
dancing girls; and ladies would 
equally admire the condu@ors of out 
fire-works. Whatan agreeable fur- 

rize would it be to fee a huge fel- 
ow with whifkers flath a charged 
biunderbufs full in a lady’s face, 
without fingeing her hair, or melting 
her pomatum. Perhaps when the 
firtt farprize was over, the might 
thea familiar with danger ; 
and the ladies might vie with each 
other in ftanding fire with intrepi- 


"Bat of all the wonders of the eaft, 
the moft uftful, and I thould fancy, 
the mott pleafing, would be the 
looking-glafs of Lao, which reflects 

e mind as well as the body. Itis 
faid that theemperor Chufi ufed to 
make his concubines drefs their 
heads and their hearts in one of 
thefe — every morning; while 
the lady was at her sailet, would 
frequently look over her fhoulder,; 
and it is recorded that among the 
three hundred which:compofed his 
feraghio, not One was-found whofe 
mind was not evgem, more beautiful 
than her perfone;j ) 

I make no doubt but a er in 
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this country would have the very 
fame effect. The Englith ladies, 
concubines and all, would an- 
doubtedly cut pretty figures in fo 
faithful a monitor. There, fhould 
we happen to peép over a lady’s 
fhoulder while drefling, we might be 
able to fee neither gaming nor ill- 
nature ; neither pride, debauchery, 
nor a love of gadding. We fhould 
find her, if any fenfible defect ap- 
peared in the mind, more careful in 
rectifying it, than plaiftering ap the 
irreparable decays of the perion ; 
nay, | am even apt to fancy, that la- 
dies would find more real pleafure 
in this ucenfil in private, thanin any 
other bauble imported from China, 
though never fo expenfive, or amu- 


fing. 


Laur eETTA: A Moral Tale. 
[ Continued from page 45. | 


iby a ftorm which fell on the vil- 
lage of Coulange, the hail deftroy- 
ed all the promifed vintages and 
harvefts. The defolation was gene- 
ral. .During the ttorm a thoufand 
mournful cries mingled with the 
roaring of the winds and claps of 
thunder; but when the ravage was 
accomplifhed, and a light, more 
dreadful than the darknefs which 
had preceeded it, let them fee the 
vine - branches ittripped and bro- 
ken, the ears of corn hanging on 
their thattered ftaiks, the truits of 
the trees beaten down or biaited, 
nothing prevailed, throughout the 
defolated country, but one vait and 
doleful filence ; the roads wereco- 
vered with a crowd of unfortunate 
people, paie, ftruck with confierna- 
tion, and immoveable, who, with a 
melancholy eye contemplating their 
ruin, bewailea the lofs of the year, 
and faw nothing to come but dei{pair 
mifery, and death. On the 
thretholds of the cottages, the dif- 
coniolate mothers prefied againg 


their bofoms their tender nurilings, - 


exclaiming with tears in their eyes : 
** Who will give fuck to you if we 
“* want bread?” - 

Atthe fight of this calamity, the 
firft thought whioh occurred to 
Luzy, was the diitrefs of Lauretta 









Lauretta: A Moral Tale. $7 


and her father. Impatient to fly to 
their relief, he veiled the tender in- 
tereit he took in their fortunes, un- 
der a pretext of common pity to this 
multitude of wretches. ‘* Let us 
‘6 go to the village,” faid he to 
his company ; ‘* let us carry con{ce 
*© jJation thither, It will be but 
** little expence to each of us, co 
‘* fave twenty families from the 
‘* defpair into which this difafter 
‘* has plungedthem. We have par- 
“ taken their joy, let us go and 
‘© partake of their grief.’’ 

Thefe words made an impretfion 
on their hearts, already moved by 
pity. The Marquis de Clance fet 
the example. He prefented himfelf 
to the peafants, offered them affif- 
tance, promifed them relief, and re- 
ftored them to hope and courage. 
While tears of gratitude flowed 
around him, his company, of both 
fexes, difperfed themie!ves through 
the villace, entered the ftraw huts, 
diftributed their gifts, and tailed the 
rare and fenfible delight of fecing 
themfeives adored by a grateful peo- 
ple. In the mean time Luzy ran 
like a madman, feeking the abode 
of Lauretta. It was fhown him ; he 
flies thither, and fees a countryman 
fitting at the door, his head incli- 
nedon his knees, and covering his 
face with both his hands, as 1f he 
feared to fee the light again. This 
was Lauretta’s father. ‘“* My 
** friend,” {aid the Count to him, 
**-[ fee you are in coniternation ; 
but do not defpair: heaven is 


ec 


‘« juit, and there are compafhonate 
** hearts among mankind.” ‘* Ah, 
6< 


Sir,”’ replied the villager, lifting 
up his head, ** is it for a man who, 
** after having ferved his country 
twenty years, retired covered 
with wounds, aad who has never 
fince ceafed to labour withcut re- 
laxation, is it for him to itr@tch out 
his hand for charity? Oeght not 
the earth, which 1s bedewed with 
my fweat, to give me fubfiftence? 
Shall | end my life by begging my 
** bread!”? A ioul fo lofty, and fo 
noble, in an obfcure perfon, afta- 
nifhed the Count. ‘** You have 
‘© ferved then ?” faid he. ‘* Yes, 
** Sir, | took up arms under Ber- 
** wick, I made the campaigns of 

H ** Maurice; 
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_ Maurice. My father, before an 
unfortunate law-fuit had flripped 
him of his eltate, had futicient 
to fupport me in the rank to 
which | was arrived. But at the 
fame time that I was reduced, he 
was undone. We came here to 
conceal ourfelves; and out of the 
wreck of our fortune we purcha 
fed a little farm, which I culti- 
vated with my own hands. Our 
former condition was unknown; 
and this latter, to which | feemed 
bora, gave me no fhame. I main- 
tained, and confoled my father. 
I married, there was my misfor- 
tune; and it is now that I feel 
a a. Your father is dead ?” 
** Alas, yes.’ —— Your 
wife ?”—** She is happy in not 
having feen this difmal day.”— 
Have you a family ?”—** I have 
but one daughter, and the poor 
girl! ——— Do not you hear her 
ghs? She hides herfelf, and 
keeps at a diftance from me, that 
fhe may not diftraét my fogl.”’ 
Luzy would fain have rafhed into 
the cottage where Lauretta was 
mourning ; but he reltrained him- 
felf, for tear of a difcovery. 

Here,” faid he to the father, giv- 
ing him his purfe: ** this aini- 
‘“ tance is very fmall; but when 
Ma you want, remember the Count 
Llive at Paris.” On 
faying theie words he went away; 
witheut giving Lauretta’s father 
time to return him thanks. 

What was the altonifhment of the 
good old Bazil, on finding a confi- 
derable fumin the purfe! Fifty louis, 
more than triple the revenue of his 
little vineyard ; ‘‘ Come hither, my 
s* child,” cried he; ** look at him 
** whu goes yonder ; it is not a man 
it is an angel from heaven. Bat 
** J] am deceived. It is not poffidble 
** that he fhould intend to give me 
** fomuch. Go, Lauretta, run af- 
‘* ter him, and let him fee that he 
has commited “a miflake.” Lau- 
retra flies after Luzy, and havin 
evertaken him, *‘ My. father,” fai 
fhe to him, * cannot believe that 
‘* vou intended to make us fo great 
‘ a pretent. He fends me to rewrn 
‘ it to you.”——** Ah, Laurette, 
‘is notallthatl have at your 
* and your father’s difpofal ? Can 
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I pay him too richly for having 
given birth to you , Cane back 
this poor gift; at is only an ear- 
neit of my good will; but care- 
fully conceal from him the mo- 
tive: tell him only that | am too 
happy in obliging a man of 
‘*‘ worth.” Lauretta was about to 
returo him thanks. ‘* ‘lo-mor- 
row,” faid he to her, ‘‘ at break of 
‘* day, as I pafs the end of the vil- 
‘* lage, Lwill receive, if you pleafe, 
** your thanks with your adieus.’”’ 
— ‘* Whar! do yeu: go away to- 
‘* morrow !”’—** Yes, i go away the 
‘* moft paffionate lover, and moit 
unhappy of men,.”’—** Ac break 
of day ,?—Thatis about the hour 
when my father and | go out to 
work.”’—** Together ?”’—‘* No; 
he goes firft: 1 have the care .of 
the houfe upon mie, and that de- 
‘* lays me a little ”’—‘* And do 
** you pafs my road ?”—** I crofs it 
above the village ; but were it ne- 
ceflary to go ant of my‘way, it ts 
certainly the leaft that | owe you 
** for fomany marks of friendfhip.” 
——‘* Adieu then, Lauretta, oil 
** to-morrow. Let me fee you, tho’ 
‘* but for amoment: that pleafure 
© * will be the latt of my lrte.’’ 

[To bs continued. | 
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A View of Poriticat Ler- 
TERS whith have appeared in the 
Puswic Papers. 


AANt- Sejanus, in the Pustic Ap- 
VERTISER, {peaking of the dif- 
turbances in the y ames colonies, 
fays, ** The difeafe has but one re- 
medy whatever way it may have 
been contracted: And as our pre- 
fent rulers feem to be more at a tofs 
how they fhall actin their fituation, 
that honeft Sancho Pancho was in his, 
they will undoubtedly think them- 
felves very highly obliged to me, if 
I take the trouble to point it out. 
Ic is then very briefly this; to fup- 
port the tottering condition of go- 
vernment, which is in danger of 
ing totally overthrown by the vio- 
lent affaults of riot and hitentiouf- 
nels. How ftrongly muft the ba- 
lance incline on the popular fide, 
when the executive power, which is 
fo large a part of the prerogative, is 
notorioufly contemn’d and refilted ? 
There 
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There is no other way of recovering 
the balance, and fecuring that liber- 
ty, which is the natural produce of 
our excellent conftitution, buat by 
enforcing the laws, with fpirit and 
refolution. I have not patience to 
hear any man plead for lenity and 
indulgence :°’Tis as likely that orl 
fhould extinguith fire, as that fmooth 
meafures fhould appeafe the colo 
nifts. No!— every’ concefhion, 
that is thrown into the popular {cale, 
mutt evidently render the balance 
more diftant and defperate. 

There is no chance of fubduing 
the rebellious colonifts, but by en- 
forcing the power and dignity of go- 
vernment, in every fhape, and by 
every means that are poflible. The 
moft fpirited and vigorous meafures 
fhould be adopted, and carried into 
execution by men of authority, by 
men of experience, by men of ap- 
proved ability, courage, and refolu- 
tion. How ftrange and fhocking 
the reverfe, purfued by our igno- 
rant and lazy watchmen? They 
have taken no fteps towards appea- 
fing thefe peftilent infurrections, but 
fuch as they are afhamed.or afraid 
to make public: Their tools and 
fycophants, who are loft to Britith 
fpirit and honour, talk of tempo- 
rizing and remitting: Inftead of 
conferring the vacant governments 
on men of diftinguifhed parts and 
knowledge, they pick up any young, 
ignorant, inexperienced perfon, like 
themfelves, and make of him 
what?—A king of fhreds and 
patches—a fit bug-bear methinks to 
fright the naughty Americans to their 
duty } Such arethe meafures that 
are purfaed by this wife and excei- 
lent adminiflration ; Meatfovres 
which, if peritited in for a few 
months longer, cannot fatl of plung- 
ing this wretchéd country into irre- 
trievable rain, 

A Writer in the Public Advertifer 
who fiens Mi/o-P/eudos, fays, ** An- 
ti-Scjanus may call the iteady, calm 
manner, in which the bufine(s of the 
fiate 18 tranfacted, by the prefent 
miniltry,| fleep, and the confidence 
arifing from a confcioufnefs of rec- 
titude, hope: It will never be in his 

ower to dilturd this fleep, nor im- 
ister this hopes He may bluth 





too fee this adminiftration in power 
and with reafon. Every mark of 
honour fhewn to them is defervedly 
a caufe of reproach and fhame to 
their predeceflurs. 

Next to lying, the writings of 
Anti-Sejanus excel moft in impu- 
dence. While he is perpetually cry- 
ing out bora verba, he attacks the 
moft refpe¢table charaéters in the 
ttate with infolent malignity, and 
unparallelied virulence. It would 
feem as if {worn at the altars of ig- 
norance and vice, he had vowed e- 
ternal vengeance ayainft cenius and 
virtue. But nobody ever attempted 
to impofe upon the public with fo 
thin a mafk, or rather without any 
mafk at all. 

When the K—, touched by the 
fufferings, and prevailed upon by 
the prayers, of an injured people, 
generoufly refolved to cure the evil 
from the root, by difmiffing the late 
infuficient, & bringing in the pre- 
fent able adminifiration, there were 
few, veryifew individuals in the 
kingdom, who did not biefs his M— 
for the meafure, and exult in a 
chanee, which alone could revive 
the drooping {pirits of the people, 
and fave this nation and its colonies 
from impending ruin. And how 
acceptabje this change ftill conti- 
nues to be, let the fhouis of applaufe, 
with which his M— was attended 
to and from the lait meeting of Par- 
liament, bear witnefs. Such marks 
of contentment were very unufual 
during the late unpopular ime 
ftration, not arifiag from any want 
of duty and refpect to the fovereign, 
for furely no fovereign ever was, nor 
ever deicrved to be, more beloved 
by his Joyal fubjects, but from that 
univerjai dicontent and deipon- 
dency, which the mifconduét or the 
late minility could not fail to im- 
prefs on the minds of all ranks of 
people. 

An Occafienal Writer, in the ST. 
James’s Chronicle, obferves that 
Mir. Patt before he can co-operate 
with the late minifiers muit make 
a total change in every part of his 
political charaéter. 

In order to qualify him for this 
regeneration, it will, in the firk 
place, be priorerely requilite that 
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he 





he afflume the habit and language of 
acomplete penitent ; and that he 
caft far from him all the infolent 
Jaurels and oflentatious trophies of 
the war. He muft humble and abafe 
himfelf in proportion to his former 
exaltation. He muift put on fack- 
cloth and afhes, and, with the duke 
of B. weep over the fucceffes of our 
arms. He muft learn to lower his 

nanly tonc, and chime in with 
George G. in his ftile of the unfor- 
_tanate war; and like gentle echo, 
return to the genule fhepherd, groan 
for groan. He muft then concur 
with both thefe gentlemen, and with 
the two {pirited M—~nt——g’s in 
their opinion, that the peace was 
honourable; adequate, and fecure. 
Ele muf publifh his abomination of 
that abandoned opinion, in which 
heconfidered, and fpoke of, their 
great work of pacification as no bet- 
ter than an armed truce. 

e mult alfo totally renounce all 
his doétrines of the propriety, an 
much more of the neceflity, of form- 
ing any alliance on the continent, 
in order to balance the weight c 
the family compact: He mutt de- 
fpife the German Princes, affront 
the King of Prufiz, and abandon 
the external care of Great Britain 
to the protection of chance and the 
{mueggling cutrers. 

The Great Commoner will at firft 
be alittle backward I fear, but he 
mutt {wallow it, and learn ftoutly to 
term the opinion of his friend Pratt 
in fupport of liberty, and the confti- 
tution, rafh and precipitate. He 
muft foften the rigour of his former 
fentiments about General Warrants, 
and conficer them not as a viola- 
tion of law, but asa fort of refine- 
inent on the conflitution. He muft 
think privilege of Parliament a de- 
teftable thing, and to the laft degree 
opprefiive when applied to libels ; 
bur extremely proper, juft, and rea- 
fonable, when uied to prevent 4 de- 
termination on aétions brought in 
favour of the liberty of the fubjeé. 

As to the public debt, he is to 
commit its difcharge to the fole 





care and direétion of Oeconomy ; 
he muft think of nothing, day or 
night, but fmuggling, and lay it 
down as a-fundamental principle, 
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thattrade flourifhes like freit tree® 
on a wall, by pruning, bindings 
cramping, and drawing down its 
branches. He muft, above all things, 
adore and look up to the Stamp- 
duty as a matter-piece of coleny 
government; and if this lenient and 
moti feafonable a& fhould happen 
to inflame our provinces, and ruin 
our trade, he muft fet all perfeétly 
to-rights by the plain and eafy ex- 
pedient of a few long fpeeches, in- 
terlarded with not a few falfhoods; 
and by crying rebeilion as loud as 
he can bawi. 

W. in the St. James’s Curone- 
Ci E, gives inftances of Mr. G. G’s 
want of tendernefs for liberty. His 
propofal ({ays this writer) for in- 
creafing the polt-office revenue, by 
lefiening the number of franks, is, 
perhaps, the moftanmocent of harm, 
in this refpect, of any that came 
from him: Yet this,though it care 
ries in its face no fuch appearance, 
is unfriendly to liberty, as it makes 
it more chargeable ; and difficult for 

apers to be circulated through the 
Crendnan People by knowing lefs 
of things, whatever kind they are 
of, are lefs concerned about them. 
W ho can fay then how much liberty 
and taite, may both be‘fufferers by 
this feemingly flight reftraint at the 
poll-ofice ? A tew thouland pounds 
a year would be poor amends, except 
to one of Mr. bo. complexion, for 
an injury done to them 

The Codecian is a much clearer 
inftance of Mr. G.’s unfeching for 
freedom. When the petitionin 
counties, chiefly affected by it, find- 
ing a repeal of it was not then to be 
expected, earncitly begged that it 
might not be gathered any longer 
uncer excife laws ; Mr. G. imexo- 
rable on the point, rejected their 
prayer. lt was urged, that others, put 
uncer laws of excite, had afort of 
choice given them, and might not 
deal, or might leave off dealing in 
commocities fubje& to thefe laws, if 
they pleafed ; but that the body of 
the people im the cyder counties, 
gentlemen and all, could not with- 
draw themfelves from the power of 
thefe laws by the compounding 
claufes, which had the air of giv 
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1 hat fuch as had eftates within thefe 
counties muft throwthem up to €n- 
joy in their houtes the freedom 
which the common law of the land 
gives to every man under his own 
roof: That they mauft either part 
with mof of their livelhhood, or 
fome of their birth-right inheritance 
of Englifh liberty: That they 
thought with fhame, as well as felt 
with forrow, the change of their 
condition : That whether they ftaid 
at home, or vilited one another, tiey 
were galled in their minds, tenderer 
than any limbs, with theexciie- offize 
chains, which they conitantly bore 
about them. 

Thefe moving truths that would 
have gone to the heart of a very 
conititutional, and pood natured 
minifier, did not feem to touch Mr. 
G—’ in the leaf: No marks of re- 
lenting were f@™™yo foften.in his 
eye, or were heard in the tone of his 
Voice, With an obdurate peremp- 
torinefs he itruck to this, rejecting 
every.other mode of collecting the 
duty, firmly refolved that the cyder- 
preis fhouid refit, or work, ifit did 
work, under the in{fpection of the 
excife-oilice. 






A Leiter from a Peruvian Prince/s to 
ber Lover. 


(Continued from Page 6.) 
Hew hurtful, my dear Aza, may 


prudence fometimes be! | have 
a long time refiited the powerful 
inftances which Deterville had 
caufed. to be made to me,* that I 
would grant him a moment’s conver- 
fation. Alas! I fhunned my own 
happinefs. Atdength, leis through 
complaifance than becaufe I was 
weary of Celina’s importunity, | 
fuffered myfelf to be led to the par- 
lour. At fight of the frightful 
change in Deterville, which makes 
him {carce to be known, I ftood con- 
founded, repented already’ the ftep 
I had taken, and waited trembling. 
for the reproaches which I thought 
he had a sight to lay on me. How 
-could ] devine that he was going to 
fill my foul with pleafure ? 

Pardpn me Zilia, {aid he,. the 
violenge [ puton you. I fhould not 
have obliged. you to fee me, if I 
had not brought you as much joy as 
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you inflict torment on me. Is a 
moment’s fight of you too much to 
require, in recompence for the eruel 
facriice [am going to make you? 
Then, without piving me time to 
aniwer. Here, fays he, is a letter 
from that relation you was {peaking 
of. ‘This willinform you of Aza’s 
fituation, and, in fo doing, prove 
better than all my oaths, how great 
is the excefs of my love. He then 
read the letter through. Oh! my 
dear Aza, couidI hearit, and not 
die for joy ? Jc informed me that thy 
days are preferved, that thou art 
free, that thou liveftout of danger 
at the court of Spain’ What an 
unhoped for happinefs ! 

This admirable letter was writ 
by a man who knows thee, who fees 
thee, who converfes with thee.» Per- 
haps thy looks were fixed a moment 
upon this precious paper. I could 
not take mine from off it. It was 
with pain! fupprefs’d the joyous ex- 
clamations thatwere ready to efcape, 
and tears of love overflowed my 
countenance. 

If I had followed the motions of 
my heart, a hundred times fhould I 
have interrupted Deterville, to tell 
him all that my gratitude infpired : 
bat I did not forget that my felicity 
would auginent his pain, and fo con- 
cealed my tranfports, that only my 
tears were vifible. 

You fee, Zilia, faid he, after he 
had done reading, that I have kept 
my word: you are informed. of 
Aza’s fituation : What is there more 
to be done ? Give your orders with- 
out referve, there is nothing that 
you have not a right to exaét of my 
love, provided it contributes to your 
felicity. 

- tho’ I might have expeéted this 
excels of goodnet:, it neverthelefs 
{urprized and affected me. 

Iu as {ome moments perplexed for 
an aniwer, fearing to aggravate the 
grief of fo generous a man. I fought 
for terms that might exprefs the 
truth of my heart, without offending 
the fenfibility of his: ] could not 
find them, and yet was oblig’d to 
{peak. 

My happineis, faid I, will never 
be without mixture, fince I cannot 
reconcile the duties of love with 
thofeof friendhhip. I would regain 

the 
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the friendfhip both of you and Ce- 
lina, would never leave you, would 
or ever admire your virtues, and 
thro’, my whole life pay the tribute 
af gratitude which owe for your 
goodne{s, I know that, in remov- 
ing t© a diftance from two perions 
fo dear, I fhall carry with me eter- 
mal regret. But ; 

How, Zilia, cried he, would you 
leave usthen? Alas! I was not pre- 
par’d for this fatal refolution, and 
want coprage to fupportit. I had 
firength enpugh to fee you here in 
the arms of my rival: the efforts of 
my reafon and the delicacy of my 
love had confirmed me to bear thar 
mortal blow® which I had contrived 
for myfelf ; but Icannot be fepa- 
tated from you. | cannot renounce 
the fight of you. No, you fhall not 
dep2ri continued he with warmtk : 
donot think of it: you abule my 
tendernefs, and tear without pity a 
heart diftraéted with love. Zilia ! 
cruc] Zilia! fee my defpair: it is 
your work, Alas! what return do 
you make for the moft pure love ! 

It is you, anfwer’d I (frighten’d at 
his refoluuon) it is you that,ought 
to be blamed. You blaft my very 
fou] by forcing it tobe ungrateful ; 
you lay watte my heart by a fruitlefs 
denfibility ! In the name of triend- 
fhip, do not tarnifh a generofity 
without example, by adefpair which 
would caufe the bitterneis of my 
life, and not render you happy. Do 
not condemn in me the fame fenti- 
ment which you cannot furmount, 
and force me to complain of you un- 
willingly. Let me cherifh your 
name, bear it to the utmoft limits of 
the world, and make it rever’d by 
people wad aie the adorers of vir- 
tue. 

] know not how I ‘pronounced 
thefe words ; but Deterville, fixing 
his eyes UpOn me, and yet not iceme- 
ing to look, but dhut up as u were 
in himlelf, continsed a long time 
in profeund meditation. I did not 
dare to interrupt him, and we kept 
an egnal Gience till he reiumed his 
fpeecn, and with a fort of tranquili- 
ty iaidtome: Yes, Zila, I know, 

feel my own Injuitice: but can 
@ne cooly renounce the fight of fo 





- 


many charms ? You will have it fo, 
and you fhall be obeyed. O heaven! 
what a facrifice ! My forrowful days 
fhall roll on, and end without feein 
you. At leaft if death—Let us tal 
no more of it, added he, interrupt- 
ing himfelf: my weaknefs betrayed 
me: give me two days to confirm 
myfelf, and I will wait upon you 
again, that we may together take 
the meafures neceflary for your 
journey. Adieu, Zilia. May the 
happy Aza tafle all felicity. At fay- 
ing ibe words he went out. 

I confefs tothee, my dear Aza, 
though Deterville is dear to me, tho’ 
I was deeply affeéted with his grief, 
I hadtoo much impatience to enjoy 
my felicity in peace, not to be 
very well pleafed with his retire- 


ment, 

How delightful is it, after fo much 
pain, to give one’sfelf up to joy ! I 
paffed the reft of y in the moft 
tender raptures. [| did not write to 
thee ; a Jetter would have been too 
little for my heart, it would have 
recalled rhy abfence to my mind. 1 
faw thee, I fpoke te thee, dear Aza! 
What had been wan'ing tomy hap- 
pinefs, if thou hadft joined to that 
precious letter fome tokens of thy 
tendernefs? why didit thou not do 
it? They ipoke to thee conceraing 
me, thou knowett my fituation, and 
I hear not-a word of thy jove, But 
can I doubt of thy heart? Mine is 
anfwerable for it. ‘Thou loveft 
me? thy joy is equaito mine: thou 
burneft with the fame fire, and the 
fame impatience devours thee. Let 
fear be tar from my feul, and joy 
reign there without mixture. Yet— 
thou hat embraced the religion of 
that favage people. What is that 
religion ? Does it require the fame 
facriices of affection as that of 
France? No: thou would not 
then have fubmitied to it. 

However that be, my heartis un- 
cer thy laws: fubmitted to thy un- 
derflanding, 1 will blindly adope 
whatever may render us inféparable. 
How can lfear? Soon reunited to 
my bliis, to my Being, to my all, I 
fhall hereafter think for thee only, 
and live for nothing but to love 
thee. 
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SeL.ect Pieces of Porrry. 


Fame and Trutn, an Allegory. 


S Fame of late through Britain 
{ped, 

Thete plaintive notes her trumpet fpread: 
Avratus let the world deplore : 
The good Auratus is no more! 
Yet, even in death, his gen’rous mind 
Piann’d for the weal of human kind, 
Yon rifing hofpital thall thow 
His worth from age to age below; 


Above, the faint *d, with light, 
Halt-angel thines ély bright ! 
A theme prefents, unlike the laft ; 
Her trumpet founds a diffrent blaft : 
Rejoice! the robber meets his doom ; 
He dies unwept, nor finds a tomb : 
Snatcht from the gibdbet, warm with life, 
His body gluts the furgeon’s knife. 
His foul defcends with fiends to dwell: 
Than his, no hotter place in heli! 
His name, to warn, furvives his duft: 
Remember Milo, and be} jut. 
But Fame, at length, fatigu’d and 
hoarfe, 
From crouds aid tumult bent her courte, 
In folitude fhe fouwzht for reft, 
And fhades receiv’d th’ unwonted guett : 
Deep was the grove, by human tread 
Unmarkt ; "twas here that Truth had 
fled, 
*T was here, for once, their fate to meet 3 
And thus the wond’ring ftrangers greet, 
By turns they {poke 
Fame. | Fair maid! your name? 
Truth, » ecm My name is Truth, 
F. And mine is Fame. 
T. Should Truth to Fame be thus un- 
known ? 
And Fame to Truth! 
The fault’s your own, 
T. Mine fure the fault can never be, 
Since from the world you banifht me, 
F, I banith Truth ! defamer! I? 
Has Truth a tongue that dares to lye ? 
T. On virtue’s friends your flander 
thrown 
Vice prais’d fof merit not her own—— 
F, I fcorn the charge: whatl de- 
clare, 
With all. her caution, Truth might 
{wear, 











+ ——— 





Falfchood my trumpet never blew-—— 





I. It prais’'d Auratus 
F.——- 

T, For what? 
Fi—— The fums he left behind-— 
T. Extortion wrung from half man- 


*Tis his due, 





kind, 
F, But then that hofpital he rear’d, 
Was purely 
T-— For a name rever'd. 


His life, his heart, high heaven defcri'd, 
His clofe injuftice ‘markt, and pride. 
His doom, though worfhipt round the 
ball, 
His doom is fixt beyond recall ! 
F, Yet Truth may own, nay own fhe 
ntuft, 
I prov’d to Milo’s mem’ry juft, 
T. Thatonce he robb’d, Fil own to 
Fame, 
When ure’d by want, and ftung by 
fhame : 
But heaven, that faw the tempting hour, 
Saw virtue yield to ftronger pow’r : 
The riobler purpofe ef his breaft 
Was over-rul’d, but not fuppreit. 
Repentance wept his guilt away, 
Andheaven with pity heard him pray. 
Long ere the fergeon’s knife began, 
His foul was fate, and that’s rhe man ; 
Caught from the gallows to the ikies ——— 
Pray ! did you never trumpet lies ? 
Fame clapt her wing, and, mounting, 
fwore, 
If thofe were hes, fhe’d trumpet more. 
Truth fought her cave to vent her woe 
For each wrong’d charaéer below. 
But this reflexion calm'd her grief : 
Time foon fhall bring the wrong’d re- 
lief ; 
Yime foon fhall bid my voice decide, 
And jaftice mark whem Fame beii’d, 


The Avo.ocy of Art. 


; WAS when the fun dire@, with 
potent ray, 
O’er all the azure fpread redowbied. day ; 
On Deva’s banks, beneath the leafy thade, 
Picas’d with the vari’d profpe@, thus f 
aid ; 
O Ar: : 
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O Art! how vain is all thy 
fill ! 

Ev'’n ye who boaft a Pegafean quill, 

Can ye defcribe the {moothnefs of the 
ftream, 

Or feign the force of the all-conqu’ring 
beam ? 

Ye who with nature on the canvas vie, 

Whofe labours charm the foul, and blefs 


vaunted 


the eye, 

How faint your flain to yonder vivid 
green ; 

What painting equals the furrounding 
fcene ? 

Enfeebled Art, no more the prize con- 
tend ; 

Nor ftrive to conquer, where thou cant 
not mend, 

Scarce faid, when lo ! the parting ftream 
difplay’d 

A nymph, in ail the pride of drefs ar- 
ray’d; 

The waters gath’ring round her in a 
ring, 

Difclos’d. the mimic verdure of the 
fpring. 

Bending fhe ftood with graceful air and 
mien, 

As the fam’d ftatue of the Paphian 
queen. 

Who thus arraigns the growing pow’r of 

Art, 

She who at once can warm and mend the 
heart ? 

Rude and untaught, the favage Indians 
roam 

From cave to cave, nor find a peaceful 
home ! 


Unknown to all the elegance of life, 

Expert alone in wild unfocial ftrife ; 

Strangers to all the beautics of the mind, 

All that or graces, or endears mankind ; 

Superior only to the brutal race, 

And all their knowledge but their haunts 
to traee, 

Look forward, fee the cultivated fields ; 

Compare with thefe what fallow Nature 
yields : 

Then turn, behold the tow’ring fpire 
arife, : 

Whofe lofty fummits emulate the fkies ; 

The winding bay with waving fireamers 
crown’d, 

Where fhouts of joy are echo’d all around, 

View next the feats where Learning theds 
her ray, 

And where in filence allthe Mufes ftray, 

See heroes, patriots, legiflators there; 

Sce here the fhade, the fage’s, poet's 


care, 


CG 






Secect Pieces of Portry,’ 


Turn where you will, acknowledge Art's 
renown, 

In hut, in hamlet, or in wealthy town. 

Alike the garden and the grove con- 


fefs, 

Alike the palace and the church ; nor 
lefs 

Her pow’'r the leaft, the meaneft move- 
ment fhows ; 

Ev’n Nature’s felf to Art her praifes 
owes: ~ 

For Art is Nacure from all@rofs refin'd 

( uncioug 


The pure eftulgence of*th’ unclouted 
mind, 

Swift from her eye the fent an angry 
beam, 

And, filent, funk beneath the clofing 
flream. 


A Requeft to the Divine Being. 


I, 
HOU great and facred Lord of all, 
Of life the only fpring, 
Creator of uanumber’dworlds, 
Immenfely sori. 
Whofe image thakes the ftagg’ring mind, 
Beyond conception high ; 
Crown’d with omnipotence, and veii’d 
With dark eternity. 
Ill, 
Drive from the confines of my heart, 
Impenitence and pride : 


Nor let mein erroneous paths 
With thoughtlefs idiots glide. 
lV. 





Whate’er thy all-difcerning eye 
Sees for thy creature fit, 

I'll blefs the good, and to theill 
Contentediy a> 


With bumane pleafure let me view 
The profp'rous and the great ; 
Malignant envy kt me fiy 
With odious felf-conceity 
Let not defpair nor curs’d reverige 
Be to my bofom known ; 
Oh give me tears for others woe, 
And patience for my own, 
vil. 


Feed me with neceffary food, 
I afk not wealth nor fame: 
But give me eyes to view thy works, 
Azud fenfe to praife thy name, 
Vili. 
And when thy wifdom thinks it fit, 
. To thake my troubled mind ; 
Preferve my reafon with my griefs, 
And let me not repine, 


nea | 








